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‘ By the Lard, now, and I sheant get out! I shall stay where 1 am, Mister Déruty BuLy; 
‘* for if you don't know when you have got a good sharvent, | know when 1 ve got a good 
Loony Macroutter, in the Wags of Windsor. 
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MR. PITT. 


Str,—As it appears from the speech 
which Mr. Pitt made in the House of Com- 
mons on the 18th of last month, and from 
the language used by his partisans and 
pamphleteers, that he means to impute in- 
consistency to those who some time ago ex- 












to power, and who now that he has return- 
ed are in opposition to his ministry, I think 
it may be of importance to bestow upon this 
point a little examination. ——I confess for 
one, that I never did participa’e in the 
wishes to which I allude. Not entertaining 
such an opinion of Mr. Pitt as could autho- 
rize the use of any, the simplest compliment, 
I certainly could not agree in the propriety 
of using one of the very highest degree. 
And, Sir, it bas always appeared to me, that 
the compliment here referred to would have 
sounded better from the mouth of Mr. Can- 
ning, or Mr. S. Bourne, or Mr. C. Long, or 
other such adherents. Bot, laying this point 
aside, let us come to the use which Mr. 









Pitt and his partisans are endeavouring to | 


make of these (which I should call) /apsus 
lingua. I would premise, that Mr. P. 
anid myself are not agreed on the very ex- 
pressions of the compliment. For he as- 
serts, that it was said, that he, he alone, and 
he only, could save the state. This inter- 
pretation I deny. But allowing that this 
was the sense of the words used, I would 
observe: 1. That the same words have dif- 
ferent forces and almost different meanings 
according to the purposes for which they 
are used; that you must not always under- 
stand language precisely as you find it ex- 
plained in a dictionary, but as it is used in 
common life for the purpose of expressing 
the idea which is wished to be expressed ; ’ 
that though, in interpreting a statute, or a 
piece of argument, every word is to be 
taken in its strictest and literal sense, yet 
that greater latitede is allowed to other com- 
positions; such, as in the familiar inter- 
course by letter, in conversation, &c. but 
most of all is Fatitude allowed in congratu- 
latory or complimentary addresses, such as 
those, Mr. Pitt's comment on which has 
bow induced me to take up the pen. 








pressed their eager wishes to see him return | 
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If Mr. Pitt was ever in love with a 
lady, he may have used the expressions of 
** angel,” or * divine creature,’’ to the ob- 
ject of his love: yet, I suspect. he would 
have been much surprised as well as alarm- . 
ed at an attempt to bind him down to a line 
| of conduct and action corresponding with 
the lueral meaning of his co:nplimentary ex- 
| pressions. 2. I would suggest to Mr. Pitt, 
that if compliments were to be interpreted 
literally by asy one, certainly they ought 
not to be so interpreted by the person to 
| whom they are addressed, and that, if that 
person has forfeited the attention which sug- 
gested the compliment by a fault of his 
own, it is foolish to remind the other of it; 
it by the fault of the other, at best it is un- 
generous. A new mistress might say, I 
will not believe your expressions of compli- 
ment; they are false, and will make no im- 
pression ; but, if the old one, who experi- 
enced this incoustancy were to reproach her 
lover with his former sighs and vows, this 
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would be but a bad waytoreclaim him ; and 
if this inconstancy arose from good cause of 
anger proved on her part, from the discovery . 
of iofidelity or of profligacy, to recall to him 


| the expressions of his former love would be 


the excess of folly and presumptron—it 
might convict him of blindness and infa-. 
tuation, but it would, at the same time, con- 
vict her of such excessive vice, that. even. 
blindness and infatuation were not proof 
against it. 3. I would remind Mr. Pit, 
that it is very possible to change an opinion, » 
without being fairly chargeable with incon- 
sistency. Whereis the nan who will say, 
that an opinion may not be vhonestly and 
conscientiously changed? Where is the-man 
who thought well of Mr. Pitt, not only 
when these compliments were uttered, but + 
six months ego only, who_will not admit 
this? Least of all, 1 presume, will Mr, Pitt: 
deny this position, seeing bis own conduct 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, the 
Catholic Question, &c. &c. Bat if he does 
not admit it, I think, considering their pre-: 
sent near counexion he will soon be argued: 
into it by that able arguer and discreet actor 
my Lord Castlereagh: ——4. But supposing 
the yery reverse of the propositions main- 
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7% ~—s tained ~under these three heads to be ‘the 
‘~~ fact; suppose it be right to interpret com- 
pliments strictly; sippose the person to 
*| whom they are addressed with all becoming 
H | modesy is the fittest person to put that strict 
by interpretation upon ) and to apply them 
' to himself ; and suppose, lastly, that an opi- 
nion in favour of Mr. Pitt can never be ho- 
nestly changed ; admitting all this, I still 
would bint to Mr. Pitt not to recall to the 
world these expressions of compliment ; 
which, however fair on the outside seem to 
me to contain within the most cutting sar- 
Me casm. I think this will appear upon-a re- 
' view of the circumstances in which they 
were used. They were these: the affairs 
of the country were under the direction of a 
ministry, whose every act appeared to some 
rsons acts of folly, weakness, and imbeci- 
lity. Such were the persons who used the 
expressions of compliment. The person of 
whom it was used, had, up to that time, 
not only abstained from expressing any <lis- 
approbation of the measures of that mini- 
stry, but had actdally given them his un- 
qualified and entire approbation. I suppose 
no one will deny, that Lords Grenville and 
Temple, and Mr. Grenville. were sincere in: 
‘their opposition to the measures of that mi- 
nistry. It is not to be supposed, that-per- 
sons would expose themselves to all the ob- 
loquy, and abuse, aod unpepularity to which 
the opposers of the peace and the peace- 
makers were exposed, without being sincere 
et at least, especially as Lord Melville (then 
bi, Mr. Dundas’ s) ingenious surmise of its being 
ne a * conspiracy for place” is now proved to 
have been erroneous. [I should hke to ask 
any impartial man naw, which seems the 
most zealous conspirator for place, Lord 
Grenville or Lord Melville?] If they were 
sincere then in opposing the peace, they 
ps likewise sincere in opposing the views 
of policy, which made Mr. Pitt support and 
approve it. Under these circumstances. it 
was the compliments were paid. Does it 
noi follow then, of course, from the pre- 
ceding date, that if the persons paying 
these compliments) wished to see Mr, Pitt 
return to power, they wished to see him act- 
ing upon views of palicy which they thought 
wott | be advaniageous to the country, and 
net these which they thought ruinous upon 
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their views and not his own? Or in other. 
thong ht that Mr. Pittaf in office, and if re-. 
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that though, if the compliments are to be 
taken literally, they thought him the most 
able men in the country; yet that it, of ne- 
cessity, follows, that they thought him as 
insincere in his heart as exalted in his 
views ; as full of duplicity as of ability —— 
Leaving him to settle these questions, and 
only assuring him, that in my opinion he 
deserves all the bad which may be said or 
thought of him hereafter, without any of 
the gcod that has been said heretofore. —— 
I remain, &c. &c.— ANNIBAL. 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 


Correspondence between Mr. Frere, English 
Minister to the Court of Spain, and. the 
Prince oF Peace, Prime Minister of his 
Most Catholic Majesty: preceded by the ar- 
ticle in the French paper, the Monsteur, by 
which the correspondence was occasioned. 

Moniieur, No. 184.—** Madrid, March 

“10, 1804.—Mr. Frere, the English mi- 

‘“* nister at this place, seems to be much af- 

““ fected by the news which haye arrived 

«< from Paris. A few days before he forgot 

« himself so far as to assert, in a conversa- 

‘ tiom which he had with the Prince of 

‘* Peace, that assassination and murder are 

‘« lawfal, in the present state of things, to 

‘save England from the extraordinary si- 

«© «uation in which it is placed. ‘The Prince 

“ of Peace bluntly replied, “ But, Sir, 

«¢ « should France adopt the same princi- 

‘« « ple, nations would carry on war by 

“ « the medium of assassins, instead of 

“< © fighting with fleets and armies, [ can- 

*¢ « not help declaring that this morality 

«* * would excite horror in the mind of his 

«* & Catholic Majesty. For my part J can 

“ only tell you, that the example of all 

** ages prove that crimes, in the end, al- 

«*« *€ ways fall on the heads of those who or- 











——Then comes the following note by the 


“ of the Prince of Peace has been verified; 
‘* and at the moment when England was. 
‘« employing the. Count d'Artois as an as- 
“ sassin, one of the individuals of his family 
“« perished, as an atonement for the crime, 
“* under the sword of justice. Infamous ci- 
“« devant Bishop of Arras, such is the result 
* of your counsels!" 

- Madrid, April 75 1£04.— Sir, Your Ex- 
cellency has undoubted)y.read the conversa- 
tion asctibed to us by "the French Official 
Gazetteer, concerning the late exenis ip Pa- 
tis, As | flaiter myself that my. colleagues, 
and the. enlightened, persons. "o the Caurt, 
will not be apt to credit stories: so ridiculous 





3 | ee neeally opposite to the princi- 


Editor of the Moniteur.—** The observation. 
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ples which ney know me to profess, I might 
perhaps have dispensed with noticing a ca- 
lumny which must reflect upon its authors ; 
and should merely have invited Y. E. to esti- 
mate the accuracy of other accounts, pro- 
ceeding from the same source, by this of 
which you are at once the judge, and wit- 
ness. And yet, as it appears that the writer 
of that article presumes to ground his state- 
ment on the testimony of Y. E. it appears to 
me that I should, in some manner, be wanting 
to my own justification, and to the represen- 
tation with which I am entrusted, were I to 
neglect appealing to that very testimony my- 
self. Besides, the official character of that 
accusation seems to demand an equally for- 
mal and authentic contradiction. .These 
considerations induce me to apply to Y. E. 
and to request that you will declare whether 
any such conversation did really pass between 
us, in which I asserted the principle imputed 
to me by the Official Gazetteer, and above all, 
as maintained by him, before.the Paris news 
arrived; in short, whether Y. E. acknow- 
ledges the answer ascribed to you, and which 
eoncludes by a very intelligible threat of as- 
sassination. —— (Signed) J. H. Frere. 
Madrid, April 8, 1804.—1 have actually 
seen, that in the Madrid article, inserted ia 
No. 184 of the Gazette, an account is given 
of a conversation between us, and I was 
waiting, Sir, for your application to remove, 
by my answer, the unfavourable opinions 
you might have formed.—But, as in this 
kind of business the degree of probability 
entirely depends upon opinion, and our con- 
ferences have taken place without either 
witnesses or hearers, and as it is impossible, 
therefore, that they should have been trans- 
mitted to the Gazetteer with truth or accu- 
racy, I deem the justification you require 
from me perfectly useless, since it will be 
indifferent to the Editor of the Gazetteer 
whether he publish a contrary statement to- 
morrow, the value set upon those accounts 
being relative to the truth they contain. 
Such has been my opinion when I have seen 
my character blackened in still darker co- 
lours; and he, who should endeavour to 
restrain the actions of men, whom fortune 
has placed out of his power, would obtain 
no other end than that of giving himself 
constant uneasiness, ——( Signed) THE 
PRINCE OF PEACE. i 
Madrid, April 10, 1804.——Si1R, I have 
he honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Excellency’s note, and you will see, by 
the date of this, that I have well reflected 
¢ I determined to renew so unpleasant 
4 subject ; but, in truth, the longer I weigh 
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the less I find that they answer the purpose 
for which it was dictated, namely, to remove 
the unfavourable opinions I might have 
formed. Y.E, does me the honour to 
observe, that you expected me to take such 
a step; it was not, therefore, quite super- 
fluous in itself. And indeed, since I was to 
make application to Y. E. I do not see how 
it was possible fur me to prefer a demand 
more moderate, or how I could now desist 
from it, without obtaining, some way or 
other, a satisfactory answer. I am fully aware 
how delicate and difficult the present cir- 
cumstances are; but, if Y. E. did not think 
it proper directly to oppose the official 
Gazetteer’s assertions, it would, at least, 
have been possible, by stripping his state- 
ment of all authority, to reduce it to that 
vague and conjectural character which you 
yourself have ascribed to it; for this pur- 
pose nothing more was required than that 
Y. E. should assure me you never had dis 
vulged any particulars of our conversation, 
since it is evident that the Moniteur did not 
mean to cite furtive and clandestine wit- 
nesses, but the very person of your Excel 
lency. Y¥.E. might likewise have given a 
very plain and very natural testimony in my 
favour, namely, that the only time I spoke 
with you upon the subject, I expressed an 
opinion precisely the reverse of that which 
the Gazetteer pretended to cite,—-(Signed) 
J. H, Frere. 

Aranjuez, April 13, 1804.—The Editor 
of the French Gazette supposing, in his 
No. 184, that a conversation had taken place 
between you, Sir, and me, has been wanting 
in the consideration due to my character, by 
believing me capable of entering upon sub- 
jects unworthy of the greatness of soul which 
adorns me. I do not complain of his of- 
fence, and you cannot calm the perturbation 
of your mind at being implicated in it, 
How shall I be able to persuade you? [ 
have nothing to add to the reflections con- 
tained in ymy preceding note; may this an- 
swer to yours cf the 10th prove more satis- 
factory, and let vague opinions circulate in 
arbitrary prints. (Signed)—Tue Paince 
oF PEACE. . 
Madrid, April 17, 1804.——S1n, It had 
appeared to me that my personal honour, as 
well as my Sovereign's, in fine, that the 
value I ought to set upon the good opinion 
of the Spanish nation, equally impelled me 
to take the step I have towards your Excel- 
lency; and though that. Raines of soul 
Y. E,.had so just a title to claim, had lessen- 
ed the importance of these onsiderations in 
your. eyes, 1 should still hay 
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for the weakness of those, who, on being 
conscious ef those distinguished qualities 
which raise people above calumny, think 
that there are instances in which a man, 
without being wanting to his own dignity, 
is called upon to shew some respect for pub- 
lic opinion, But, if our rotions upon the 
subject be greatly differen’, the situation we 
are in is no Jess so, Oo my part I am 
charged with having maintained an atroci- 
ous principle; while they put in the mouth 
of Y. E. sentiments worthy of your charac- 
ter, and such as all who are not strangers to 
your loyalty must know that you yourself 
could have wished to have had ascribed to 
you, had 1 been capable of holding the Jan- 
fuage attributed to me. J cannot, there- 
fore, conceal that in the denial of Y. E. to 
disavow that conversation, } look in vajn for 
that greatness of son! which you invite me 
to imitate, when silence, on our part, costs 
you nothing but the sacrifice of my reputa- 
tion, inasmuch, at least, as it depecds apon 
your suffrage. Seeing myself deprived of 
this advantage, there stil] remains for me 
the satisfaction to think that I can desist 
from farther importuning Y. E. upon the 
subject, and that I am able to await, without 
that perturbation of mind you ascribe to me, 
the decision of the public, the opinion of 
toy colleagues, and that of the enlightened 
ersons in this court, ‘They have hitherto 
een pretty decidedly in my-favour, and J 
flatter myself they will prove sufficient to 
protect me, not ‘only against the aspersions 
of the Gazetteer, but likewise against the 
conjectures which may be built upon the si- 
kence of Y. E.—(Signed)—J. H. Frere. 
Madrid, April JO, 1804 Sir, I can- 
not avoid retarning an answer to your note 
of the 17th inst. as, although its contents do 
pot vary from the former one concerning 
the opinions entertained in Prapce upon your 
charaeter, and mine, | see that you fouch 
other points of greater importance, such as 
the dignity of your Sovereign, and the pob- 
fic opinion. ‘Lhis question is 100 serious; 
and oaght vot, therefore, to be blended with 
private interests. I will never believe that 
the King of England gives his ministers di- 
rections derogatory from bis majesty and 
dignity; J respect his high rank as [ should, 
aod will not consent, Sir, to your making a 
court business of what is merely personal. 
You know, Sir, that whenever you have call- 
ed to converse with. me, [ have answered, 
that political affairs. were- not within my 
ey ke Been that the King, ny Master, 
his Secretary of State, through whose 
mediqm the demands of foreign courts were 


‘be transmitted to him. “Yo: the other 





Ambaesjadors and Ministers I made the saute 
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| bis Britannic Majesty, with. proy er explana- 
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observation ; so that I have received their 
visits as mere acts of goodness and civility 
from them. Under such circumstance., 
therefore, causes ought not to be confound- 
éd with enlisequent events, nor ought what 
depends upon ihe private conduct of sub- 
jects to be imputed to edicts of the govern- 
ment. My siacerity has more than once 
prompted me to caution you, Sir, that some 
individuals about you could do you neither 
honour nor credit, since their reputation 
being blasted in other courts, no great opi- 
pion con'd be entertained of their morals in 
this, . And do you koow, Sir, whether or 
not these people may be the authors of the 
story published by the Paris Gazetteer? I 
have likewise mentioned several other things 
to you; and it was, perhaps, owing to my 
advices that you avoided their consequences, 
as, for instance, General Bournonville’s af- 
fair, when you wanted to make yourself 
master of lis papers. Let your Excellency 
ca!] to mind my former conduct, and enter- 
tain a proper regard for the sincerity you 
have experienced from your affectionate ser- 
vant.— (Signed) — THe Prince or Peace. 

If you chuse, Sir, I will give an account 
of what has taken place to the King, my 
Master, that it may be forwarded to the 
minister of H. B. M. through the channel 

f his Ambassador in London; and your 
Excellency may, from the moderation and 
terms of my note, form an idea of the high 
respect I bear H. B. M. since, if it were not 
for this just consideration, I should not have 
answered your last note. 

Madrid, April 20, 1804, I yesterday 
received the note of Y. E. which I have 
read with all the attention it merits. There 
isa very plain consideration which directly 
occurs to one’s mind, namely, that Y. E, 
might have spared yourself the unpleasant 
task of continuing a painful correspondence. 
Y.E. does me the honour to tell me, that, 
being no Minister, your correspondence 
cannot be drawn to any political conse- 
quence ; and yet you propose to transmit it 
to the Minister of his Catholic Majesty in 
London, for the purpose of shewing your 
respect for his Britannic ‘Majesty.—Y. E. 
adds, that without such motive you would 
not have thonght yourself. bound to answer 
my note. Upon this 1 must observe, that 
expressions of persona] respect from a pri- 
vate individual to a Sovereign, do not appe2? 
to me to be customary ; and that, viewing 
the note of Y. E. in this light, I would not 
undertake to lay-it officially before his Ma- 
jesty. And*yet, as it contains certain allu- 
sions to my conduct, | thongbt it my duty 
to trausmit it to the Secretary of State of 
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' ; -equality in the exercise of that an< 
; tions. If I return no direct answer to.Y. P. pi ca rH! inipoegin Pgh Pek. 
their todesthing phose, allusions,. it is because ceiving the force of this objection to the 
ility thiok them foreign to the ur igit ra ee ad transaction, it was said by Mr. | 
wy which we began to Coeresponds - : ria Pitt, in the debate of the 2d instant, that the 
und. lutely without an object, since Y. = pees Bank dollars were not to be regarded as the 
hat clared that you would not be looked sam current coin of the cuuntry. He “ begged 
sub- as a Minister. Moreover, nobody being -« the House clearly 10 bear in mind, that 
vern- present when the conversation in shes 9 A’ unen navag Usk ‘hata idee of thele 
pats tcok place, the discussion would prove en : « dollars being viewed as the current coin 
a less, and be of no other ve than that es € of the country, They were desigoed 
ither presenting to the public the indecent spec- o tale to aude? the iarpoul Of Vatell paiiae 
ation tacle of two persons, each of whom has eis rs aa Mitford be fae, Gativa’ Ie he 
opi- some claim to their respect, mutually con- ‘ sche ae pledge was a small bit of sil- 
als in tsadicting one. another in’ the face of the * ver ind in the other, a little note of pa- 
eo Whole wor!d.—(Signed) —J. H Frene. “ per.” “Io fact,” says he, “if 1 may use 
F the __ Madrid, April 23, 1804.—I persuade | “ Rion salon, they are silver bank Habel» 
Peg myself tha: ¥. E, will not be surprised at sea Recta bach fea “meeinu ta tile 
ungs the course I take, and which is, in my opi- a  aetnctae emerg: ney of the couatry, the 
ead hion, the only rational one. Since I desist- 7 Hose is called upon to prevent the ex- 
neces, ed in my note of the 17th, from the de- ‘* nedient from becoming dangerous.” But, 
5 af- mand of a disavowal, our Somrenpondpoce th Ai if there never was the smallest idea of 
irself could no longer have any object. From the saith these dollars the current coin of the 
ency moment that Y. E. declared that you would | ™a Pe. or: comes the head of his Majesty 
nter- not be considered a minister, 1 became sen- | ae a ida opon them? “Whose image ' 
you sible that farther discussions would only | in od a scription is. this?’ It is the 
Ser- # produce a personal altercation, © his was | pe sgt a will not the dollars, therefore, 
CR. ¢& the motive why IT avoided discussing various b -e si fia as the King’s coin ?—QOn the re- 
ount § points contained in the last note of Y. FE. 2 ginety poor Britannia is accompanied | 
»~my & aod it is also the motive which influences | pg arirrs. inatesd'of’s sndtn'af War and fs 
the me at present. When Y. E. has taken into ) f 1 «to what vile uses may we come Ho- 
nue : Consideration fhe Sinstiog you place me. ip, | ratio") by the arms and name of the , 
your & by stripping me, as well as yourself, of eur | ‘ . Wevctthaliies; ‘Te tiaat Have: tien he 
and § ministerial characters, I am convinced you | se =, id alte aL eee 
high § will not ascribe to a want of regard, that | ee pebareretintyAyigt Ah by ‘whom It'te 
oie Which is, in reality, the result of the most | rentg valet that the impression of the 
have serious teflection.—(Sigaed) —J. H. Frene. | King's Led would inevitably welt 
- yw ‘a age ‘oin, and that the dollars 
rday UMMARY OF POLITICS. | idea of current coin, a eit he ok Wa 
have Bank Doutars axp Tokens.——The | eigen esideils of the people. Nay, can 
here bill for inflicting punishmedt on those Fe | the is pe the title and preamble of the bill 
ectly may counterfeit or utter the Bank dollars, eae emain, inthe mind of any man, much 
. B, op which bill some pertinent og! tbe | do ibt hae the tioistry themselves intended 
sant _ Made by a correspondent in the preceding th e that the dollars sliould pass for coin? It 
nce. Sheet, is now, perhaps, become a law ; ann I. ‘s lled “a bill to prevent thé counterfeit- 
that, indeed, as was before observed, if unhappily ie ca ae sitter’ sate ipnelty Yad woveluibe 
7s we are dfiven to. the senna gio: Aca me a company of the Bank of England, 
mse _ adopting a currency of Cis sort, something | called dollars, and silver coin which may 
uit it thust be done to prevent jis being Fant Ae be issued by the governor and company of 
y in , feited, or else that which Boreas ge cely 6 his Bank of Ireland, called tokens.” Ia 
you injurious to the public owe severe nish. the preamble it is stated, thar the Bank has 
_ E. injurious, The bill provides for the punish- at a large quantity of silver dollars to be 
ould Meat of those who shall counterfeit this cure errr ok Ltt ped 5 and the word stamped 
— Fency : the kid and degree of tle ee. ‘anertand only for the purpose of prevent- 
that ment_are of little consequence : po yo ats counterfeiters from availing themselves 
pri- ple is all. The bill, when passed, oe of oy objection that might be raised upon 
pear Given the sanction of ag gtary wiles r the circumstance of the dollars not having 
ying measure which transfers to the ban _ been made by the sane process as is parsued 
not & England and Ireland a right hitherto exer { the mint. That the minister, should, 
Ma- ised solely by the King, ¢ | ye o ities Theivetite stand up in his place in the House 
jiu- _ Money, oF, at least, it will admit those bo- aa ae KL os Chace viene wii Ghd witiee 
luty dics, composed of individuals utterly on- 
e of 
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current coin of the country, cannot but be 
matter of astonishment.——The truth is, 
that, from every thing that passed during the 
debate alluded to, no opposition, objection, 
or observation, seems to have beeh expected 
_by the ministry. Mr. Sturges, who is one 
of the new Secretaries of the Treasury, and 
who moved the House upon the subject, 
seemed not to bave been armed with even 
the common place ministerial remarks upon 
the respectability and integrity of that pa- 
triotic and loyal body, the directors of the 
Bank; much less was he prepared with any 
argument in reply to those who objected to 
the bill as sanctioning an invasion of the 
royal rights of his Majesty. Mr. Pitt was 
evidently aware of no objection to the mea- 
sure, and had only just time to perceive, that 
he must rub off the word coin, or his oppo- 


nents would compel him to proclaim a de- 


preciation of his bank paper. To the objec- 
tion of stamping the King’s head upon the 
dollars he could find no answer; and, in- 
deed, it was impossible to find a satisfactory 
one; for, if the dollars were regarded by 
their inventors as nothing more than ‘ si/- 
“« ver bank notes,” how came they to think 
of imprinting on them the title and image of 
the Sovereign, seeing that this never had 
been, and is not now, done with respect to 
the paper bank notes? In his hurry, how- 
ever, Mr, Pitt quite overlooked a circum- 
stance that stood in great need of clear ex- 
planation before he sat down as if contented 
with having warded off the fatal charge of 
depreciation. This same bill, which, in its 
preamble, declares that the dollar issued by 
the Bank of England is to pass for 5s. de- 
clares that the dollar issued by the Bank of 
Ireland is to pass for 6s. that is, for 5s. 6d. 
English money, that is to say, for ten per 
centum more than the dollar of the Bank of 
England, It will hardly be pretended, that 
the word token instead of dollar gives any 
additional value to the piece; and, indeed, it 
would be perfectly ridiculous to ascribe this 
difference in the gominal value of pieces of 
metal of the same nature and weight to any 
other cause than that of the difference in the 
value of the paper in company of which they 
circulate in the two countries respectively. 
This act of parliament does, then, establish, 
beyond all dispute, the fact of depreciation, 
as far as relates to the paper money of Ire- 
land, without at all impairing the arguments 
that have been urged in support of a real 
though not a nominal depreciation in the pa- 
t money of England ; for still they pass in 
and at 6d., and indeed at more than six- 
sterling above their intrinsic value, 
describing of them as “ silver zozes ;” 

-@8 “ small bits of silyer used in lieu of little 





“ notes of paper” cannot deceive any one 
who bestows the least reflection upon the 
subject: This is, in truth, a palpable fallacy ; 
for, they are not ‘‘ small bits of silver,” but 
on the contrary very /arge bits of silver. Had 
they been no bigger than a six pence, or had 
they been even bigger than half a crown, 
but evidently bearing a nominal value be- 
yond their intrinsic value as compared with 
the paper, then indeed, they might with 
some degree of plausibility have been re- 
garded as mere notes, though even in that 
case one might reasonably have wondered 
that the bank directors, supposing their-cre- 
dit to be still unshaken, should think it ne- 
cessary to imprint their promises on such ex- 
pensive materials. But, now that we see 
the promise to pay 5s. printed on so large a 
picce of silver, it is impossible to believe that 
the nominal has, as in the case of paper 
notes, no reference whatever to the intrinsic 
value. It was mentioned by Mr. Sturges, as 
a circumstance in favour of the measure, 
that ‘ nobody was compelled to take these 
*‘ dollars and tokens in payment.” That 
gentleman is not very profound, or he would 
have perceived that this was a most potent 
argument against the bill that he was pres- 
sing upon the House ; for, if the dollars had 
really been considered as mere notes, why 
were they not made a legal tender as well as 
the other notes of the bank? And, ought it 
not to have been an insurmountable objec- 
tion tothem, that they bore the King’s title 
and image, that they went forth clothed with 
royal authority, without being lawful money 
of the realm? These are the persons, too, 
who affect to regard themselves as the sup- 
porters of the King’s prerogative and dig- 
nity! There is room for a bare possibility 
that they may wish todo it, but assuredly 
they pursue not the means of eftecting that 
object.——-Mr. Dent took occasion to ob- 
serve, that the issuing of the dollars, by the 
two banks in question, had been, and would 
be, productive of great public convenience ; 
and, that previous to their being issued there 
was hardly any such thing as obtaining the 
change necessary for the affairs of trade. 
These observations, the former of which was 
corroborated by Mr. Pitt, were very true; 
lamentably true; but they in nowise con- 
tributed towards furnishing an answer to the 
objections that were stated to the measure : 
they tended to convince fo one that the dol- 
lars were not too high priced, unless the pa- 

t was allowed to be depreciated ; and stiil 
less were they calculated to remove an ob- 
jection to the imprinting of the marks of 
Majesty upon mere notés of the bank, upon 
money that no man was obliged to take in 
payment, Mr. Dent's support was built 
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a5) 
upon the old plea, zecessity. Milton has 
called this “ the tyrant’s plea.” It fre- 
quently is so, perhaps. But in this country 
it is constantly the plea of political blind- 
ness, indecision, and procrastination, which, 
as to the subject before us, created a want of 
confidence in the government and a conse- 
quent growing distrust in the solidity of the 
bank, which institution is now clearly per- 
ceived to have a close connexion with and 
dependence upon the political power of the 
| state.——This closing remark suggests the 
propriety of adding here a few observations 
to those formerly made as to the different 
stages through which we have passed to this 
connexion between the government and the 
bank. When one considers the vast con- 
venience that the bank offers to a minister of 
this country, whose chief difficulty almost 
always lies in getting money, it is not at all 
surprising, that, ever since the establishment 
of that corporation, it has been an object of 
desire with the minister of the day, But the 
Parliament, who seem, till of late years, 
to have watched with great vigilance over 
every attempt made by the minister to come 
at money without their express consent, re- 
ealed, in 1793, the act of William and 
lary, prohibiting the bank to advance mo- 
ney to government, except in consequence 
of Parliamentary authority previously ob- 
tained. This salutary check being removed, 
a connexion of a new, and, as it has proved 
to be, most dangerous kind, was immediate- 
ly formed between the minister and the 
bank. It is obvious what a vast accession of 
power this measure must have given to the 
minister, who could now defer applying to 
Parliament to an opportunity when political 
circumstances facilitated the succtss of the 
application; and, it was at all times in his 
power to hide the expenses of his measures 
from the eyes of the people, until he had 
committed the national honour for the dis- 
charge of the debts contracted in conse- 
quence of those expenses, Of these facili- 
ties the minister of that day (and indeed of 


this day too) did not fail to avail himself. | 


Always short-sighted; always hoping for 
relief that failed him; always putting off the 
evil hour; he freely had recourse ‘to the, 
bank, insomuch that it is stated by Mr. 
Howison (whose excellent “ Investigation” 
‘Contains the substance of much of these ob- 
servations) that, in the course of three years 
t most, the bank actually advanced to the 
mr about fifteen millions of money, | 
aes gryccre: has ee ever ae 
18, of Course, becoming every closer 
and closer. The solidity of all bank paper 
must consist ia the certainty of obtaining 
Payment in specie at the will of the holder ; 
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and, though the specie should be in. the cof- 
fers of the bank, that circumstance would 
add nothing to the security of the holder of 
the paper, unless there was somewhere a 
power to compel the bank to pay him in 
specie. When, therefore, the government 
becomes the banker, or an associate with 
the banker, all security to the individual is 
gone. From this cause itis, that no govern 
ment paper currencywas ever long supported ; 
and, in the exact proportion that the govern- 
ment becomes connected with a bank; in 
the exact proportion that their interests, their 
credit, and their pecuniary fate became in- 
terwoven with one another ; in that propor- 
tion will their paper money, allowing for the 
effect of different circumstances of perma- 
nency and of habit, become suspected and 
depreciated ; because it is well known that 
in the first place the govérnment will be 
continually calling upon the bankers for 
fresh issues of their paper, and that it has 
afterwards the power of protecting them 
from fulfilling their engagements towards 
the holders of such paper. This has been 

the progress with us: the minister borrowed 

from the bank, till the bank could no longer 

pay in specie, and then a law was obtained 

trom Parliament to shelter the bank against 

the just demands of its creditors, who when 

we consider all the difficulties and expenses 

of seeking redress through courts of justice, 

may assuredly be said to have no means of 
redress left; and that, in fact, the paper of 

the bank of England, and, through its 

means, all the provincial paper in the coun- 

try, is become a legal tender. Still, how- 

ever, there wanted one thing to consummate 

the connexion between the government and 

the bank; and that was the measure which 

has led to these observations; a measure 

which implants upon the precious metal the 

proof of a degradation of the bank paper, at 

the same time that it conveys to the minds 

of even the most uninformed the idea of a 
see community of interests between their 

vereign and that bank. 

Inish Smatt Nores.——When intelli- 
gence was, sometime ago, received from Ire 
land of the want of small coin as circulating 
medium, and when the people of Dublin had 
been informed, that dollars ‘or other coin 
would be procured to supply the wants of 
the country, it was stated in this work that 
such promise could never be kept; but that 
small bank notes must be resorted to; for, 
that the precious meta] could not, for any 
length of time, be kept in circulation, at a 
nominal nearly so low as their real value, in 
company with a paper so degraded as that 
of Ireland. This prediction, which indeed 
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- ply fulfilled. Piivate notes have been made ; 


and image, 
, Of the baok, which, had the country cen- 
tinued much longer under the difficulty of 


but, as it is evident they cannot long stand 
without some aid from government, a bill is 
now before Parliament, the object of which 
is to authorize what are called the ‘* regis- 
** tered baukers” to issue smal] promissory 
notes, which are not to be payable except in 
notes of the Bank of Ireland. If a bundle 


_ of these notes are offered for A baa and 


change is wanted, the persou who demands 
payment of them must tender the change 
along with them; so that not a single six- 
pence of silver ever can be extracted through 
their means from the person by whom they 
have been issued. These notes are to be 
stamped, and, of course, they are to pay a 
stamp duty; and here a provision occurs at 
which one caunot help smiling; it is for- 
bidden to issue them ‘ by the sheet!” ‘To- 


wards the close of the financial farce in 


America, notes were paid away by the guire, 
and at last of all, even by the ream. How 
Jong it will be before the lish paper will 
arrive at this point, it would be difficult to 
say; because the event will, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon extraneous circumstances ; 
but, supposing us to continue in eur present 
warlike and political career; supposing the 
next three years to lead us downward as ra- 
pidly as the three last have, there is very lit- 
tle probability that these notes will have 
much real value at the end of that time.— 
Why, it may be asked, were not the small 
bank notes issued in England instead of dol- 
lars? And, indeed, if the dollars were to be 
reckoned as mere notes of the bank; if they 
were iptended to have no more value with 
the people than if they were paper; if no 
degree of confidence was expected to be in- 
x cape by their intrinsic value; if this were 
the case, it is quite impossible to give any 
reason for small paper notes not having been 


_ adopted, But, clearly, this was not the 


case: it was expected and was known, that 
confidence would be given to their intrinsic 
worth; that they would obtain circulation 
in consequence of that worth, which aided 
by the habitual reverence for the royal title 
would give a prop to the credit 


procuring ¢. for a one pound note, 
have sunk so low as to have brought 
an mag The same 
) produced by issuin 
such as ‘those now to be 
and, if the Bank of Ire- 
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discount: nothing can retrieve it, oF palliate 
its disgrace: sentence of death is passed 
upon it, and the few six: shilling dollars, or 
tokens, that are to be issued will only serve 
to eke out, and that too for a very litle 
while, perhaps, its miserable existence. — 
‘Those who are so tetrified at the prospect of 
a fall of the bank paper, aod who ask 
‘* where are we to look for a circulating me- 
* dium in the room of it” may be referred 
to the present state of Ireland for a very sa- 
In the 
North of Ireland there is no paper money 
in circulation, There, says Mr. Parnell, in 
his very able publication, which every one 
should at this time read, “ the currency of 
** specie has been maintained pure and un- 
‘* corrupted, whilst, in every other part of 
* Ireland, the introduction of excessive 
* quantities of paper has been productive 
** of the greatest abuses and the most se- 
* rious. consequences.” ‘There is no truth 
more clearly established, than, that if cur- 
rency be unchecked by law, it will find its 
proper level. Every country will have as 
much as it wants of it, and nomore. But, as 
long as a connexion of a pecuniary nature 
exists between a government and a bank; 
as long as there is paper forced into circula- 
tion; so long the precious metals will con- 
tinue to fly from it. In proportion as the 
quantity of paper increases, that of gold and 
silver diminishes, and vice versd. If, there- 
fore, the paper were all withdrawn, there 
would be gold and silver to supply its 
place, and that instantly too: the latter 
would come forth as rapidly ds the former 
disappeared, Not that it is to be supposed 
that there are thirty millions of guineas hid- 
det: in the country, as Lord Hawkesbury 
imagined ; but, with regard to currency, ail 


the world is but one nation, and whatever | 


part of that nation has the least share of cur- 
reucy, in proportion to the value of its com- 
modities, will be the point towards which 
currency will fow from every other part, ti!! 
all have their due 
ferred to the pamphlet of Mr. Parnell, it is 
proper here to acknowledge the error which 

e has noticed in the Register, Vol. V. p. 
281, where reference is made to a speech of 
Sir John Newport, and where, as it now ap- 
pears, too great a degree of effect in pro- 
ducing the difference of exchange betwee 
England and Ireland. was ascribed to the re- 
mittances to England ‘in interest of loans 


and in algae absentees. It was, how- 
ever, 


ere expressly stated that, ‘‘ a coni- 
** derable share” of the loss arising from th: 
eee of er was ae” 

. reciation of the Irish paper. Mr. 
Parnell maintains, and he clearly establi 
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valliate is position, that the whole of the loss on ac- | “ the cause and pa ight the ae 
passed punt of exchange arises at present from the | “* change. Wor when t He m6 a Be me 
ars, or epreciation of the Irish paper money. Upon | ‘‘ Dublin on London is 16} per cent, . / 
y sere hi part of his subject he refers to facts | “* Belfast on London has been 5}, ~ ° 
y little ‘hich are very curious, and cannot leave a | “ Belfast on Dublin 114 per vaste wy 
C. —— oubt in the mind of any man. Indeed the | * were the exact rates .in yee ef, es > 
pect of whole passage is so interesting and valuable | “ as will appear by = fo stun oq a 
ho ask at it is impossible to resist the wate lt “6 mt and they are the usual r 

: te it entire. “* One most extraordinary | ‘‘ existing: f 
2 ah : 5 BBR? Ae has arisen from the peculiar ** June1,1803. Belfast on evi bi tog 
ery Sa- * state of the northern circulation, namely, eo oad at 
In the « an established rate of exchange between July 1, mer ” 8s 
money ‘ Belfast and Dublin; not merely a rate pn isn 
ell, in *‘ which possibly might be the consequence Aug. 1, a ~y 
ry one * of dealings upon bills of long credit, or of pus : 
ney of ‘ partial variations in the extent ot their Sep. 1, ners 
nd un- ‘ commercial intercourse, but steadily set- — P 
part of ‘ tled, even as high in some instances as Oct. 1, _— hs 
cessive « 11, percent. This circumstance, toge- ; = toa 8s 
luctive * ther with the pructice of fixing a paper Nov. 1, a " a 
pst se- ** price and a cash price on all goods for pi ~ Ig 
> troth *« sale in the North, amply peepee Dec. — n 3 
S$ ey made use of to u 
Syn * rad \ eee a ee and also We have therefore direct evidence of the 
ave as *‘ the effect of this depreciation upon. the rates of exchange of Belfast on Dublin, 
But as b“ rates of exchange between Dublin and and on London, and of Dublin on Lon- 
nature “ London. Itis easy to estimate some of don being so adjusted by the eenerer 
bank ; “ the most striking consequences attending of currency, as exactly to <— in 
ircula- *« a currency of specie, of paper convertible vour of Belfast the ween se puree . 
i nan ** into specie, or of paper issued to an excess currency of specie, over “a : esr pw — 
as the * not convertible into specie. For instance, rency of Dublin, In the South re ‘ 
ld and “‘ ifa landlord in the North, previous to the land, where bank notes - curren d - 
there- [ie restriction of cash payments, let 100 acres exists a very uttavourable pe oO *5 
there = ** of land for 100 guineas per annum, and if change. In the North of Irelan Hn ere 
: ly its ‘** a landlord in the South did the same at such notes are not current, this up avour- 
"hotter “ that period, both of them would have re- able rate of exchange entirely ceases, 
former “* ceived equal benefit, and exactly the same These simple and obvious facts do, = 
d “« sum of money, because they both received | the author observes, exhibit in one view the 
 hid- “* their rents in specie, or what was of equal | whole theory which his work has endeavour- 
saa “ value, paper convertible into specie. ‘The | ed to maintain, because it renders it incon- 
yg ** state of the case is now materially dif- | trovertibly true, that the bank notes of Ire- 
sae “* ferent; the landlord of the North receives | land are depreciated, that this depreciation 
Foor ** 100 uineas in specie, the landlord of the | is at this time the sole cause of the unfa- 
ual 7 South receives 100 guineas in bank notes. | vourable state of exchange, and that the de- 
‘which “* If guineas bear a premium of 10 for every | gree of depreciation is not less than ten per 
a ‘ill “ 100, the landlord of the South does not | centum, as compared with English guineas 
2 re- receive from his 100 acres so much by 10 | within Great Britain and Ireland. ‘To per- 
=n “* guineas, as is received from the 100 acres | sons who may happen to be strangers to the 
hich “in the North —If both landlords sent | subject, it will not be upnecessary to ob- 
xs “* their rents to Dublin, to purchase govern- | serve, that the difference between English 
h of “ ment stock, the landlord receiving specie | and Irish money is 8} per centum, and that, 
- “© for hig vant would be able to buy stock | of course, when the exchange between Eng- 
gent ** to the amount of 10 guineas in each 100 | land aad Ireland is 8} it is in fact at par. 
: td ** guineas of rent, more than the landlord | But, at this time, and for a considerable time 
‘ssa * could buy with his rents paid in bank pa- wey “ presi Soi ane a 

: th ma ublin has 4 

c. ® atl "e phiaee ea Ay Le he the while, as we have seen above, that between 
_ former made use of to demon- | London and Belfast is no more than 545 80 

car sttate the state of the paper cut- | that, the exchange with London is about 8 
tency so does it also most clearly corro- | per centum against Dublin at the same mo- 
ae. 4 | ment that it is about 3 per centum in fevour 
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centum, which accordingly we find to be the 
actual rate of exchange with Belfast against 
Dublin. Agreeing with Mr. Parnell as to 
the fact of depreciation, the reader will 
also agree with him as to the immediate 
cause thereof, namely, an excessive issue 
of bank paper, which excess is clearly 
traced to the measure of what, in the finan- 
cial cani of the day, is called * bank restric- 
tion,” but which ought to be called, she/ter- 
ing the bank from the legal and just demands 
of its creditors; and this fatal measure, 
which in its consequences threatens the to- 
tal and speedy overthrow of our mighty 
fabric of commercial credit, has already been 
traced back to the act of 1793, in which the 
Parliament yielded to the minister's propo- 
sition to remove those salutary checks which 
had been at first devised, and which had so 
long been preserved for the putpose of pre- 
venting a secret connexion and mutual con- 
nivance between the government and the 
bank. But, necessity, the standing plea; the 
** emergency of the moment ;” the “ exist- 
ing circumstances; the “ zmperious neces- 
sily” of the case ; this is, at last, the ground 
on which all these measures are justified. 
Were it worth while the plea might, in al- 
most every instance, be set aside; for, it 
would be easy to show, that every one of 
the measures might either have been entire- 
ly avoided or rendered much less mischiev- 
ous. But, admitting the plea; allowing the 
necessity to exist in a degree sufficient to 
justify the measures, where shall we find a 
Justification for the system of politics and 
political economy, the pursuing of which 
produced that necessity? Yet, it is to this 
same system that we are still bidden to look 
as to the rock of our financial salvation ! 
Even now; yea, this very evening (Tues- 
day), we bear to be reminded, and that too 
without any mark of indignation, of “ the 
powerful and salutary operation of the Sink- 
ing Fund!” What! the powerful and salu- 
“tary operation of that system under which 
we have arrived at our present state! That 

tem which has reduced us to the neces- 
sity of bank restriction, and silver notes; 
that has produced an income tax and has 
- banished the precious metals from the land! 
Is this the system on the opération of which 
we can still suffer ourselves to be congra- 
tulated? But, it is no matter: the day of 
‘igdignation will come. This system has, 
indeed, a powerful operation; and in no 
way does it operate more powerfully than 
in blinding the eyes and sealing the lips of 
the people. Few, comparatively speaking, 
yet see to the bottom of the abyss, and, of 
those few, scarcely any one will veoture 
epenly to declare what he thinks, there 
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being hardly a mao of property in the com. 
munity whose apparent interests do not, 
either directly or indirectly, induce him, jf 
not to favour, or, et least, connive at the de. 
lusion. Thus, it is greatly to be feared, we 
shall be led along till it will be utterly im. 
possible to escape the political consequences 
of a financial revolution. 

Stamp Duties.—The very great addi. 
tion about to be imposed upon duties of this 
description has eccasioned a good deal of § 
opposition to the bill which is now before 
the House of Commons making such impo- 
sition. That stamp duties should be raised 
at a time when all other duties and taxes are 
raised is by no means surprising ; and, con- 
sidered merely as a burden, it appears gross 
ly inconsistent to complain of the augment: 
ation of the duty on stamps, while the in- 
come tax is silently submitted to, The op- 
position above alluded to has, however, 
chiefly been confined to the augmenting of 
the duty upon those stamps which relate to §j 
law proceedings; and, in the course of the 
debates upon the subject, it has been clearly 
shown, that the stamps on such proceedings 
have already tended to shut the door of jus- 
tice against a very numerous Class of the 
community. Of course to add to the 
amount of the stamps is to increase this 
evil, which is at the same time a very great 
disgrace to the country. This subject 
will in all probability oceupy a place in some 
future sheet of the Register, but it would 
not be right here to omit stating the sub- 


stance of an observation made by a young ign: 


gentleman of the name of Dickenson by 
way of reply to Mr. Serjeant Best. The 
latter, during a most able speech, had as- 
serted and had proved, that, in many cases, 
the stamp duties with the proposed aug- 
mentation would amount to a prohibition; 
and that thus those who could not purchase 
justice would not obtain it. At this state- 
ment Mr. Dickenson expressed his astonish- 
ment, and observed, that if the learned Ser- 
jeant had taken time to reflect, he would 
certainly have made no such statement, se¢- 
ing that there was a very considerable part 
of the administration of justice in this coun- 
try which was totally unfettered by stamp 
duties, namely, all that valuable part which 
was left in the hands of the justices of the 
peace! As no attempt was made to weakea 
the force of this observation, such am at 
tempt was, without doubt, regarded as hope- 
less; and if such was the light in which ' 
was viéwed by Mr, Windham, who spoke 
afterwards on the other side, it would be 
presumption to make the attempt here. |! 
may not be amiss, however, just to ask Mr. 
Plone phat aca ine peter used in whe 
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inistration of justice by the inferior 
istrates, which he could possibly tax, 

d which are not already taxed? Mr. 

ddington, who came forward to take his 

bil share of whatever blame might be 
tached to the proposition before the House, 

e proposition having, in substance, origi- 

ated with bimself, acknowledged that there 

as much weight in the objections which 
ad been urged against particular parts of 

e measure, by several persons, but especi- 

ly by Dr. Laurence. He said, that he 

ould, from the beginning, have wished not 
> impose any additional burden upon law 
roceedings, and that “ mecessity and neces- 
sity alone induced him to include in his 
proposition the stamps relative to such 
proceedings.” This was the best defence 

f the measure itself; but, as in other cases 

the same kind, who will furnish a defence 

f those by whom this fatal necessity has 

een created ? What must be that system, 

what must be that series of measures, which 
ave produced a plea of absolute necessity 
or the imposition of a duty which is ac- 
nowledged to be fairly liable to objections 

f such a nature? Mr. Pitt, indeed, acknow- 

dged neither the force of the objections 
or the extreme necessity of the tax ; but 
one of his arguments showed the objections 
op be groundless, and as to his not expressly 
cknowledging the absolute necessity of the 
ax, he had evident reasons, which could not 
perate so strongly with his predecessor. 

ForMATION oF THE Mrinistry.—Upon 


mhis subject there were certain observations 


made by Mr. Pitt, in his speeeh of the 18th 
ltimo, that ought, long ago, to have been 
hoticed in the Register. On the occasion 
lluded to, Mr. Canning, who, for reasons 
hat it would not, perhaps, be very difficult to 
xplain, chose to make a party matter of the 
ill for raising a permanent additional mili- 
ary force, brought a reply from Mr. Sheri- 
an, Who, in the course of that reply, ob- 
tved, that the minister would: probably 
ake the hint given him in the recent divi- 
ons, and, in imitation of the example of 
is modest predecessor, resign the reins of 
ower into other hands. ‘ Glad of a quar- 
el" upon this score ; rejoicing at an appor- 
nity of giving a personal turn to a debate 
n which he was evidently appearing to great 
isadvantage, Mr. Pitt took up the far greater 
art of the time, occupied by his answer to 

t. Sheridan, with matter baving no con- 
‘xion with ue bill before the House, and 
nis he-did under the pretext, that the per- 
Dns Opposed to the bill had “ made a mea- 

sure directed to the public defence a ral- 

lyin point to display sentiments and exer? 


Sorts dictated: by motives wholly different 
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‘+ from the merits or demerits of the question.” 
So; one of his own party, one of his very 
dependents, first gives to the discussion a 
personal turn ; first he accuses Mr. Adding- 
ton of having commenced “ a systematic 
opposition,” because he now opposed a mea- 
sure which was the exactly reverse of one 
which he himself had proposed to the House ; 
then accuses Mr. Fox and Mr. Windham of 
making an opposition to the men rather 
than to the measure, though neither of them 
had ever expressed their approbation of any 
such scheme; and, because he is replied to, 
because the conduct of Mr. Addington is 
compared to Mr. Pitt, because, in short, a 
party speech of Mr. Canning draws forth a 
party speech from Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Pitt 
gets up and affects to regard al/ the opposi- 
tion that has been made to his measure as 
arising merely from party and personal mo- 
tives! * Ts it,” said he, pursuing this notion, 
** reconcileable with any ideas of constitu- 
** tional principle and public duty, that, 
“ when a ministry. has beeh changed, their 
** successors should be obstructed in their 
«very first operations by any combination 
** founded upon any circumstances connected 
“ with the recent exercise of bis Majesty's 
“ prerogative. ‘Ihe Hon, Gentleman ad- 
“* mits the real object of the extraordinary 
“ zeal, with which this bill has been con- 
* tested, and I am sanguine enough to hope, 
“ that this object being now avowed, the 
“bill will make ifs way through the House 
“ with increased concurrence.” This was 
afier the manner of Mr. Pitt, than whom no 
man is more artful aod dextrous in debate. 
But, how did this representation agree with 
the fact? for that is certainly a question of 
some importance to us, the people, at least. 
The fact was, that the gentleman to whom 
Mr. Pitt was answering, had made no such 
admission as that ascribed to him. He had 
not avowed, either directly or indirectly, 
that the real object of the opposition to the 


_ bill was at all ** connected witly the recent 


* exercise of his Majesty's prerogative” in 
choosing a ministry. This admission and 
this avowal were, therefore; (to use the most 
gentle phrase that the case will admit of) 
assumed by Mr. Pitt, without the least 
foundation, and for a purpose too obvious 
and too strongly marked to stand in need of 
being eithet pointed oat or characterized. 
Let any one refer to the report of the de- 
bate: he will there see, that the question 
was, by all those who took any considerable 
share in the discussion of it, discussed en- 
rely upon its own merits, and that, by 
these persoas, not even an allusion had, pre- 
vions to Mr. Canning’s assault, been made 


‘to the change io the ministry, or to any one 


* 
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circumstance at all connected, even in the 
most distant degree, with the recent exer- 
cise of any prerogative of his Majesty. Look 
at the speeches which Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Fox had made during 
the debates. Not a word will be found fo- 
reign to the legitimate subject of debate : 
scarcely any passage can be cailed digres- 
sion : nothing of a party nature. And, it 
should be observed, too, that the objections 
urged by Mr. Windham to the principle of 
the bill, were objections, which, on several 
occasions, he had before urged. It will be 
found, further, that, even out of the House, 
the observations upon the bill were kept 
entirely distinct from all matters of a dif- 
ferent nature; and that, from first to last, 
Ho measure ever was tore fairly tried Upon 
its own ivtrinsic merits or demerits. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that the persons who 
Were opposed to the measure consisted al- 
most entirely of members of that part of the 
kingdom where alone the bill was to ope- 
rate, and that amongst theat were about 
two-thirds of the coonty members of Eng- 
Jand. Were ali these persons actuated by 
party moiives? Were they all acting upon 
considerations “© wio/ly ditferent from the 
merits or demerits of the question?” Or, 
was this imputation a mere device to turn the 
attention of the House and the public fiom 
those merits or demerits? —As to the question 
of prerogative, the first thing to be asked is, 
bow long Mr. Pitt has been the champion of this 
part of the royai rights, or, indeed, of any 
of the essential rights of his Majesty? ** J 
** trust,” said he, “ that the gentlemen on 
** the other side will not feel themselves 
** under ihe necessity of questioning the 


—“ King’s right to choose his own ministers.” 


He wight safely have said this, without any 
inst uation to the contrary ; for no one did 
question the King's right in this respect ; no 
one attempted to do it; but every one main- 
tained, or, if called upon, would have main- 
tained, the right of Parliament to endeavour, 
either by direct or indirect measures, to pre- 
vail upon his Majesty to change his minis- 
tersy which in other words, is to drive mi- 
nisters from their place. Yet this doctrine 
Mr. Pitt seemed to deny by describing, as 
wnconstitutional, ah attempt to turh him out 
through the means of a discussion on a bill 
telating to the defence of the country. Why 
not through the means of that discussion as 
well as through the means of any other dis- 
cussion ? When he spoke in the debate of 
Mr, Fox's motion, of the 23d of Apztil, he 
did not seem to think that there was any 
such distinction to be observed. The whole 
of his. speech upon that occasion was evi- 
dently designed 6 drive the ministets from 
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their places. That such was the intentic, 
and such the tendency of it will not be de} 
nied by the Attorney General at least, who 
asserted it, and with perfecc truth. « jj 
* the question be carried this night,” said 


; 


he, “ in favour of the motion, and especially 
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« upon the arguments of the right hon. gent, Hot 
‘“ under the gallery (Mr. Pitt), there can bef sucl 
“ no question of its being followed by tlh. by ¢ 
‘ resignation of his Majesty's ministers, W he 
‘* But I will ask the right hon. gent. if this! Maj 
“ is the specie of conduct I am to expect! disg 
from his candour? Is it on a motion off tisf) 
“ this sort” [on .a motion relating to the de. far 
fence of the country] “ that I am to expect mes 
‘* a decision in which, is involved the quei- the | 
“ tion, whether or not the nnoisters shall § ns 
‘‘ any longer retain the confidence of this 93 
«© House, or continue to fill their present si- me '° © 
‘* tuations? Could I have expected it from but 

‘¢ him, to choose such a mode or sucha aio 
subject, to collect every stray vote and itis 
© every stray opinion?” If this charge was b- 

not true, let Mr. Pitt demand a recantation§ ner 
from the gentleman by whom it was made, i : 
which he can the more conveniently do, be- " 

cause that gentleman now sits upon the same bes 
bench with him. It was true, as far as re-§j 
lated to the object of the speech ; but those poe a 
who hold that the object was legitimate wil acd 
of course, think nothing of the charge. lili aa 
a charge against him only, who now finds it a, 
convenient to adopt the very principle upon mis 
which the charge was founded by the At hav; 
torney General; and, it is curious ernougl this 

to see Mr. Pitt supported in urging ths nae 
charge by the gentleman, who had before ‘0 ies 
resolutely urged it against himself.—- Tbe oa 
tenderness shown by Mr. Pitt towards the wine 
prerogative of the crown, upon the subject a 
of choosing its ministers, is extremely wel aie 
delineated by Lord Archibald Hamilton in ba — 
** Thoughts on the Formation of the preset adhe 
* Ministry,” where he complete'y expost frien 
and refutes the apology made for Mr. Pit's is 
conduct upon the ground that it would hav¢ that 

been unconstitutional to force a ministry upo? fae 
the King, “ If the word farce,” says be pals 
ee ; : 

_ js to be applied at all, and if a tendern mg 
towards the crown” (on the patt of Par Ke 
liament) “ in this respect be recognized ™ oor 
sound doctrine, and a salutary principl by it 






still it is evident, that Mr. Pitt's oppositio 
“ to Mr. Addington, and subsequent acct} ‘i 
*¢ tance of powet upot: the basis of excl oa 
“ sion, caunot be justified upon any S°° RE. 4. 
“ ground; as it certainly has evinced ® stipe 
“ such tenderness. Itappeurs, upon 4 v!¢ ard t 
** of the whole transaction, that his Maj¢* ord 
** bas been forced, (in that sense of the wo” mse it 
“ which, in behalf of Mr, Pitt, has bee 


“ disclaimed) to relinqdish Mr. Adding! wo 
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though not to accede to the wishes of the 
onse of Commons and the public—that 

is Majesty has been for ced, tat enough to 
remove a ministry agreeable to himself, 
but not enjoying the confidence of the 
House, though not far enough, to establish 
such a one as was expected and desired, 
by the public, at the risk of being not 
wholly unobjectionable to himself. His 
Majesty has been forced, far enough to 
disgust himself, byt not far enough, to sa- 
tisfy the country. He has been forced, 
far enough to place Mr. Pitt on the Tirea- 
sury Bench, but not far enough, to place 
the government in the hands of a com- 
prehensive and efficient administration, 
His Majesty has been forced, far enough 
to establish the constitutional precedent, 
but not far enough, to secure the consti- 
tutional benefit in view. Does this con- 
duct exhibit any tenderness to the crown ? 
It is strange and unaccountable, that any 
inan should approve and execute this 
harsh system of force, just to the degree 
that should force himself into oftice, 
totheexclusion of those whom, ithad been 
the common object of all parties, as well 
as of himself, to introduce. Nor is it less 
strange and unaccountable, that Mr. Pitt 
should net have foreseen the possibility of 
some such objection, as that aliuded to in 
these remarks, and been prepared to meet 
it—or, if not so prepared, that his mind, 
having been engaged a week or two in 
this course of lenient opposition to the 
crown, should not have, at once, resolved, 
after having incurred tlie guilt of force, 
not to sacrifice the object, But it is above 
measure strange and unaccountable, if, 
from having accurately and scrupulousty 
adjusted the degree of force that it was 
constitutional and decorovs to exert, he 
submitted to incur this guilt, which his 
friends disclaim for him, without securing 
the end, which they insist, he had in view, 
that he should not have resolved, at least, 
for the sake of character, and to avoid in- 
Jurious imputations, not to be, at once, 
and without consultation with any one, 
the only person of ail who had co-operated 
in this system of forcing, to be benefited 
by its partial success.” This was very 
range indeed, Yet, it will appear less so, 
hen we look back to the intrigue for place 
the spring of 1803, and the subsequent 
bnduct of Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville when 
© motions for censure were brought for- 
rd by Col, Patten. and Lord Fitzwilliam. 
ord Melville objected to the motion, be- 
ise it might drive out ministers, “ defore 
€ were ons prepared to take their 
places,” ladeed the whole of their cons 








duct, from their resignation in 1801 to the 
present day, shows that they’have had no 
other object in view than that of coming into 
power again, unchecked with the associa- 
tion of any men of talents, character and in- 
fluence, and to retain that power as long as 
possible, Being out, they could ase every 
possible exertion to drive the late ministers 
trom their places ; but, being in, they ery 
out upon a bear suspicion of a similar at- 
tempt against themsecives ; and, in resolving 
fo cling to their power, in defiance of the 
wishes and the votes of Parliament, they af- 
fect to regard themselves as the champions of 
the royal prerogative! Toe pretext will avail 
them hittle: few persons will be deceived 
by it: whatever Mr. Pitt may think: what- 
ever bis dependents may tell him, he may 
rest assured, that the resolution which he 
expressed, that the Parliement might get 
* rid of the bill but should not get rid of 
** him,” will, by every just and sensible man 
in the country, be attributed to selfish ambi- 
tion, to infatuation, to despair, or to any 
thing rather than to a tender regard for the 
prerogative or the feelings of the King. 
** My right honourable friend (Mr. Pirtt,’) 
said Mr. Canning in his speech of Decem- 
ber 8, 1802, “ is incapable of playing so 
** dishonourable a game as that attributed to 
“ him” [that of undermining the minister, 
whom he himself had recommended, in or- 
der to thrust him out and take his place ] 
‘¢ No man was ever less likely. to furnish by 
“« his conduct any grounds for such an impa- 
“« tation. Never did young ambition labour 
*€ so much to attach popularity and power 
“as my right hon. friend has laboured to 
“© detach them, He has laboured not for 
“fame bat for obscurity.” When, there- 
fore, Mr. Canning heard this very same right 
hon. friend express the resolution above 
mentioned; when he saw him flying up 
from Kent to meet his ‘northern associate, 
who was approaching the scene of action 

with a flight as strong and as swift as that of 
a ‘Turkey Buzzard, which is said to scent a 

dying horse from New Kogland to Carolina; 

when he saw him, alter assisting at debates 

and counting in divisions, with the clearly 

understood object of obtaining for the coun- 
try.a comprehensive and powerful admini- 

stration, an object loudly proclaimed by Mr. 

Canning himself; when he saw him imme- 

diately after this, eagerly grasping at place 

in company with six out of ten of those very 

ministers whom he had openly accused of 

being unfit to be entrusted with the affairs uf 

the nation, and on whom he had bestowed, 

even to prodigality, marks of censure and’ 

contempt; when Mr. Canning saw this, and 

when he afterwards heard his right bonour- 
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59] 
able friend, at a moment that, from every 
part of the nation, and from every descrip- 
tion of persons, from the court, the parlia- 
ment, the country, and the city, “ get out! 

was echoed in his ears, cooly answer, with 
Loony Mactoulter in the farce: ‘ By the 
«© Lard, now, and I sheant get out! I shall 
* stay where | am, Mister Derury Bult; 
‘‘ for if you don't know when you have got 
** a good sbarvent, | know when I've gota 
“€ good place.” When Mr. Canning heard 
this, with what mortification he must have 
reflected on the description, which, with 
sublimity and pathos almost poetic, he had 
drawn of the disinterested, the modest, the 
lowly views of his right honourable friend ! 
——This part of his conduct was, however, 
much more excusable than some other parts, 
particularly his reproaching the members of 
the Grenville family with being now in op- 
position against him after having, on a for- 
mer occasion, called for him as the only man 
capable of retrieving the affairs of the coun- 
try. 1 will say nothing of the lowness of this 
reproach. J will not attempt to describe the 
state to which it would induce us to suppose 
the person having recourse to it was sunk ; 
because I hope, and I believe, that it arose 
from the suggestion of some of those mean 
persons, with too many of whom, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Pitt is always surrounded. I will 
confine myself to a few remarks chiefly as to 
matter of fact. The mark of approbation I 
believe to have been sincerely bestowed. 
There is no reason to suppose, that Lord 
Grenville and his noble relations did not 
think what they said upon the subject ; but, 
on the other hand, if they thought Mr. Pitt 
the on/y man capable of retrieving the affairs 
of the country, will any one say that they 
meant, or could mean, that Mr. Pitt was 
able to effect this object a/one, or, which is 
the same thing, or rather worse, in company 
with persons, whom he as well as they had 
declared to be utterly unfit to be entrusted 
with power? It is evident they never meant 
any such thing, but only that, in order to 
bring about the wished for alteration, it was 
necessary for him to be again at the head of 
affairs, he being the person in whom the na- 
tion had most confidence. Nor must the 
time when this opinion was expressed be 
forgotten. It was in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1802. And will any one undertake to 
show, that, since that time, Mr. Pitt’s con- 
duct had been such as could furnish them 


with no reason for changing their ee >. 


** My noble relation (Lord Temple] ex- 
““* presses his disapprobation of the present 
* ministry," said Mr. Pitt, * because there 
“ are joined with me in it so many of the 
“ late administration. But, does my noble 
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“ relation think, that, on this account | 


‘ have forfeited the confidence of him and 5 
“ his friends? There was a time, mot tery dis. | 
tant, when, both in this and another place, | 
« a noble lord and his friends were so partial | 
“ to me, that they declared, that my ad. fj 
mission to power would remove the dan- 
I hope I have not, | 


« gers of the country. 
“ by concurring very frequently and acting 


« very cordially with them and their friends, | 
“ forfeited the good opinion they were then | 


“ so partial as to express of me. | cenfess 


““ my surprize too, that after such public | 


*« declarations concerning me, they so soon 
‘* found themselves compelled to withhold 
“ their services from the public, on account 
“ of the exclusion of an hon. gent. (Mr. 
“ Fox), with whom they had, at least til} 
« lately, been so little accustomed to think 
“or act in unison.” 
with thinking and acting in unison with 
Mr. Fox, at the very moment when his own 
justification with the public rested entirely 


upon the truth of the assertion, that he had | 


used his utmost endeavours with the Kirg 
to admit Mr. Fox into the cabinet, was cer- 
tainly an instance of boldness that has sel- 
dom been surpassed, or even equalled, in 
an English House of Parliament. But, not 
to dwell upon this point; I answer, as to 


the other; no: you did not forfeit their | 
good opinion by concurring very frequently | 


and acting very cordially with them and 
their fmends after the time when they ex- 
pressed their approbation of you: by no 
means; but, was there nothing else, Sir, 
that you did, and that you left undone, ai- 


ter that time and before the time when you | 


reproached them with inconsistency ?. Had 
they, think you, Completely forgotten the 
intrigue for place in the months of March 
and Apri!, 1503; could théy have forgotten 
the subsequent speeches and votes wpon Mr. 
Patten’s motion, and upon other occasions ? 
And had they notseen a specimen of your 
measures in your new character as a projec- 
tor of means of defence? In short, had they 
not seen and heard quite enough to justily 
even a radical change of opinion? You 


have changed your opinion of persons, will 
wwhom you had previously been acquainted 


all your life, upon much shighter grounds. 
Lord Hawkesbury, indeed, is pow restored 
to his former place in your estimation, 
but Mr. Addington seems to be banished 
for ever. Nor was the time so /itéle distan! 
as you would appear to infer, The time 
when the members of the Grenville fami'y 
expressed their confidence in you, was 1 
November, 1802, eighteen months before 
the date of your reproach, a longer time: 
give me leave to remind you, than elapsed 
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tween the pompous eulogy and recom- 
endation which you passed upon Mr. Ad- 
ngton and his colleagues in March, 1801, 


not impeachment hang'ng over their 









ssthan fifteen months. Unless, therefore, 
ir, you can push your system of exclusion 
> far as to include the right of changing 
ninions, as well as of being minister, your 
oduct, if you can justify it, will alone 
serve as an ample justification for that on 
ccount of which you thought proper to re- 
roach your noble relations. But, there is 
nother circumstance that seems. to have 
een entirely overlooked. You not only re- 
roach them with no longer thinking you 
he on'y man capable of restoring vigour to 
he proceedings of government, but also 
with having formed a political connexion 
ith Mr. Fox and his friends, as if the im- 
plied inconsistency was palpably augmented 
by this latter circumstance. Why, Sir, this 
ight have been the reason, at least, it was 
very good one, for the change in their opi- 
ion asto this point. While there was liitle 
)r no prospect of a juncticn with Mr. Fox 
nd his party; while the House of Com- 
ons was split into so many divisions ; while 
here was no hope (and in November, 1802, 
here was not the most distant hope) of a 
oalition comprising a considerable portion 
f all the great talents and character in the 
ountry, then they might think you the 
nly man to whom the nation could look 
br assistance. But, after that state of things 
as completely done away, and that, too, 
‘ithout any co-operation on your part, for 
ou did not begin to co-operate till it was 
vident to ail the world that the object 
ould be finally effected without your aid, 
that aid was much longer withheld, many 
f your friends having already joined the op- 
Osition ; after this your noble relations, 
Owever partial to you, and very partial they 
‘ttainly were, though not more partial 
lau sincere, might well change their opi- 
ton as to your being the only man capable 
Tetrieving the affairs of the nation, there 
ing DOW other men to whom they could 
bok with hope and with confidence.—Mr. 
OR pre am his six colleagues who made 
tea gy st ministry, remains to be no- 
‘ With respect,” said he in his 
rm of the 18th of June, “ with respect 
any differences of opinion which I may 
= 5 wits the late administration, it 
at ‘ ae ink, be insisted, that they 
ate ay a oo as to prevent us 
sad re segs er in the most cordial 
ae one Manner upon affairs in 
. ese my right hon. and no- 





ads in June, 1802, embracing a space of 
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‘‘ ble fricnds I uniformly spoke with the 
“ greatest private friendship and private 
“« good opinion, It is still said, however, 
«« that there has not been a suthcient change 
‘iu the ministry. But, surely, the right 
« hon. gentleman below (Mr. Addington) 
“ must be satisfied that the change is suf- 
“ ficient, and that the present is really a 
“ new administration. ‘Two Secretaries of 
“ State have been changed, Lord Melville 
‘ had succeeded Lord St, Vincent at the 
“ Admiralty; and though I agree in every 
‘* panegyric on Lord St. Vincent as a sea- 
“ man, Iam convinced that Lord Melville 
“ will make a much more useful President 
«* at the Admiralty Board; and though it 
“ may not be fit to speak of myself, it sure- 
« ly will not be considered that it is 20 
“ change that the office of First Lord of the 
‘ ‘Treasury, reckoned that which has a 
* Jeading influence in the executive govern- 
“ ment, is pow held by me. Few will doubt 
« that avery real change has taken place.” 
As Mr. Canning was present at this display 
of his right bon. friend's modesty and low- 
liness, one wonders not to have heard of his 
sinking into the earth, or, at least of some 
striking proof of his mortification and shame, 
But, to conclude the remarks of Mr, Pitt. 
« Much complaint,” said he, “ has been 
«* made of the inefficiency of these minis- 
“ ters; but, will it be asserted, that they 
* are not equal to the duties of the stations 
“ they fill?” Now, for an answer to this 
question, I will not refer to the assertions 
of Mr. Pitt's friends and closest adherents ; 
I will not appeal to the pamph'et in which 
Mr. | ong, speaking from under the dicta- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, characterized the late mi- 
nistry and every part of it as destitute of ta- 
lent and of energy; I will not cite the 
speeches of Mr. Canning, who, at the close 
of a description, loading, nay overcharging 
with marks of contempt those persoos with 
whom he is now sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, cried out, as it were in a_ political 
phrensy : ‘“* away the measures and give us 
‘“ themen!” I will not attempt to make 
Mr. Pitt answerable for the expressio:.s and 
opivions of his adherents with regard to the 
persons with whom he is now associated io 
power, I will appeal only 10 himself. Of 
his ‘ private feelings or expressions” we 
can, of course, know nothing; but of his 
ublic declarations, as to the uf/er incapacity 
of those colleagues whose capacity be now 
defends, no one, who remembers his me- 
morabie speech upon Mr. Fox's motion of 
the 23d of April, can possibly be ignorant. 
« Will it,” said he on the 18th of June, 
“ be asserted that they are unequal to the 
duties of the stations they m7” Let us, 
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by referring-fo-the speech of the 23d of | 


April, extract the answer from his own lips. 
After 12 month*of war, preceded by 4 
&peace-which, by the corfesston of ini- 
‘( pisiers themselves, wasa mere notice of 
“ shet war, anda war in which they them- 
selves have been exhausted in their shill ; 
*. and yet, in the course of the whole 12 
« months, they have brought forward no 
“ thing in wirch there has not been a va- 
" riety of contradictions in the plans, Trepug- 
*€ nancies in the measures, and imbeciaty 10 
* the execution. Northing in which every 
*« step has not been marked by unnecessary 
“ delay; aod at last the measure adopted 
“ amounting to a retraction of the prin- 
** ciple upon which it was founded... . [vit 
“ upon the wisdom, the vigilance, the energy 
* of these ministersthat we are to rely, when 
“ we have seen that no one mea-ure for 
“ the public service can they be truly said 
“ to have originated, while several they 
* have retarded and enfeebled.......... 
* [cis true that ministers, on this, as on 
** former occasions, have given us a pom 
"yous enumeration of the force of the 
* country” (enumeration: always made by 
** Lord Castlereagh). “ Thae sprit and 
* exertion, however, belong to the coon- 
“try, and are wot to be ascribed 4o the 
© direction or the energy of the govern- 
* ment. Indeed, if there be anv men in 
** this country whoerought, upon this score, 
i *€oto separaie national pride from any feeling 
** of persona! merit, it ts {be present ministers, 
‘‘ who have had-so /ittle share in the na- 
‘ twnal energy... No éne good measure 
* can'they claim’ as their own; no one mea- 
« osure.bavevthe y tmproved or perfected; very 
“smany” they have weakened by their de- 
.** lays, anddestroyed by their mcongrurties, 
<¢ Whatever, then, the spirit and zeal of a 
-™€ free.and: brave people may have been, 
‘ought fairly to. be separated from the 
* tardiness, languer, and imbecility of mi- 
 nisters in every thing of which they have 
“iassomed the direction.” There were 
en. of these tardy, languid, inconsistent, 
imbecile gentlemen, six of whom are now in 
the cabinet with Mr. Pitt, and, it is with 
—wespect to these very persons that he now 
agks, wha “* will say that they are not equal 
“to the duties of the stations thev fill!” 
To. comment en such palpable tergiversa- 
tion would be a waste of the small portion 
of: room I have deft; but 1 canner: refrain 
from asking, as to the “ very obvious 
“* change)’ where weare to look for any 
anarks of it? “ ie surely,” says Mc_ Pitt, 
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‘ will not be considered as mo change that 
the office, lately held by the right “he, 


_ 


| “ gent, isnow held /y me, Few wi'l doubt, & 
“ thata very real chargechas taken place § 
And still fewer will have any § 
doubt as to the feelings which la riage q 
like this must have excited in the House of § 


‘+ here.’’ 


C smmons. But, as to measures, what change 


can we dicern? Mr. A. had given notice 


to the amount of 800,0001. Mr. Pitt 
himself with an est:mate = of 
-so,cool. Mr. Pitt is ta have three lotteries 


in the year: Mr. A. would probably have : 


had only iwo. Mr. A authorised the bank 
by an order of council to send forth dollars 


with the King’s head on them: Mr. Pitt | 


sanctions the measure bya law. Under 
Mr. A. small promissory notes were issued 
in Ireland instead of silver: Mr. Pitt ex- 
tends and legalises such issues, 


tocirculation ; then we could have borne, with 
some degree of patience; to be reminded of 
the change. In the atfair of the loyalty 
loan, a change has really taken place. 
Mr. A. bad determined to proceed agreeably 
to the decision of the Jaw-officers of the 


crown; whereas Mr. Pitt has determined to | 
pass an act directly contrary to that opinion; | 
which act is to be brought into Parliament | 


by those very identical law-officers! There 


is one other megsure in which the change 's | 
visible, and that is the military project bill; § 
and this measure received the marked re- | 


probation of a great mayority of the men- 


bers of Parliament of the country in which | 


it. was to operate. A project’ which, in 


_ every part of the country, has been received | 
with disgust; a project containing much 


more of the vexatious, inefficient, and ludi- 
crous than any thing proposed by the mini- 
sters whom the projector characterised by 


_ almost every phrase expressive of ignorance | 
_ and imbecility. 


— 





*,* Several communications having, do- 


_ ring the last week, been made to the Editor, 


upon the subject of the complaints of the 
Jamaica Pranters, he thinks it right '0 
notify, that some of them will be publisbed 
in the next sheet of the Register ; and that 
particular atteation will be paid to. corres: 
pendence with the. Treasury, which one ge 


seman has had the goodogss. to commudi- 


cate... . 
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Where, | 

in all this, do we discern any effect of that 9 
| change, which we are taught to regard asso | 
| mportant and striking? Had we scen public § 
credit revive, indeed; had guineas returned | 
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